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eagle-down stuck on the points of their sticks. When the
dance was over, these weapons were hidden. If a woman
whose husband was at the war thought she saw hair or a
piece of a scalp on the weapon when she took it out, she
knew that her husband had killed an enemy. But if she
saw a stain of blood on it, she knew he was wounded or
dead.1 When the men of the Yuki tribe of Indians in
California were away fighting, the. women at home did
not sleep; they danced continually in a circle, chanting
and waving leafy wands. For they said that if they
danced all the time, their husbands would not grow tired.2
Among the Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte
Islands, when the men had gone to war, the women at
home would get up very early in the morning and pretend
to make war by falling upon their children and feigning to
take them for slaves. This was supposed to help their
husbands to go and do likewise. If a wife were unfaithful
to her husband while he was away on the war-path, he
would probably be killed. For ten nights all the women
at home lay with their heads towards the point of the
compass to which the war-canoes had paddled away. Then
they changed about, for the warriors were supposed to
be coming home across the sea. At Masset the Haida
women danced and sang war-songs all the time their hus-
bands were away at the wars, and they had to keep every-
thing about them in a certain order. It was thought that a
wife might kill her husband by not observing these customs.8
In the Kafir district of the Hindoo Koosh, while the men are Telepathy
out raiding, the women abandon their work in the fields and In war ..
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assemble in the villages to dance day and night.   The dances Kafirs of
are kept up most of each day and the whole of each night.
Sir George Robertson, who reports the custom, more than
once watched the dancers dancing at midnight and in the
early morning, and could see by the fitful glow of the wood-
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